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ring of the powerful aristocracy, and that after him the Arnolfings produced two
such vigorous rulers as Pippin and Charles the Great, interrupted die process of
feudalization in the Prankish kingdom for a century. But it proved irrepressible,
and set in again with the partitions which were made in Charles's last years, and
under his weak successor, Lewis the Pious.
There was a similar development among the Lombards in Italy. At the time
when Charles Martel was curbing the nobles in the Prankish state, King Liutprand
(712-744) succeeded in setting up a strong central authority in opposition to the
particularist efforts of the nobles,1 not only externally, by mastering the trouble-
some Dukes of Spoleto and Benevento and by setting up a united monarchy in
Italy, but also internally, by suppressing the feudal leaders there. The orientation
of his policy is shown very characteristically in two of his enactments. He opposed
the alienation and misappropriation of royal estates, and forbade his officials
(gastalden and actores) to authorize this without his sanction, or to be guilty of
such an offence themselves.2 Moreover, he laid down a particularly high wergeld
for the royal gasindi if they were killed in his service.3 It is clear that this positive
protection for the defenders of the king's rights corresponds to the denial of such
rights by the nobles, including the royal officials themselves, against whom the
king thus defines his position.
The victorious extension of the external sphere of authority of these two
great contemporaries gave them support against the rebellious forces at home.
It must have been as instrumental in building up a strong centralized power as
earlier unfortunate wars had been, here and there, in weakening the kingship.
The fact that Charles Martel and Liutprand were bound together in ties of friend-
ship, even though their .spheres of influence in Bavaria were in direct conflict, is
a proof of exceedingly statesmanlike insight. They held back wherever an external
misfortune might have endangered their great task at home. This explains
Charles's surprising refusal to help Pope Gregory EH against the Lombards, who
were threatening Rome. He did not wish to be involved in a war with the latter
and to prevent them from doing what he himself claimed to do in his own country.
This development of power among the great men and the nobility could
not but react on that stratum of the population which was originally the real
basis of the state, i.e. the ordinary freemen. The view is still almost universally
held that in the new German kingdoms founded on Roman soil from the fifth
century onward, and still later during the Carolingian period and well into the
eighth century, they remained on the whole undisturbed, in possession of all
public privileges and exercising public duties4; that a primeval equality of
holdings had been generally preserved as an " established rule ", and that uniform
average properties were to be found everywhere. Even those scholars who believed
that there were greater varieties of land-ownership could not completely free
themselves from this earlier view, "At the end of die folk migrations and for a
long time afterwards, the centre of gravity of German social life was to be found
in the class of freemen, who lived widely scattered in the Gaus and centenae on
small but independent properties." 5 In view of the fact that this uniformity in
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